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CAN RELIGION BE MADE SCIENTIFIC? 

ALLYN K. FOSTER, D.D. 

Pastor First Baptist Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 



Our modern thought is increasingly dominated by scientific methods. This is as 
true of theology as it is of biology. The Biblical World believes that religion is 
afraid of no fact. It further believes that in the search for truth serious attention must 
be given to working hypotheses. If some of these hypotheses are found to be unworkable, 
the cause of truth will have been advanced as truly as if they had been thoroughly estab- 
lished. With this conviction in the center of his soul no minister needs to fear anything 
except falsehood. It is better to be a martyr for the truth than to build up bank accounts 
on popularized obscurantism. Dr. Foster speaks as a successful pastor and his words 
ought to bring courage and enthusiasm to all his colleagues in the great work of making 
known God to the world. For if the God who saves be not the God of the universe, what 
is the use of trying to worship him ? The church answered that question once and for 
all when it repudiated the pluralistic philosophy of Gnosticism. 



I can remember the time when it was 
a crime to think of reason in connection 
with religion. I can also remember the 
time when science was a synonym for 
infidelity. I am now satisfied after 
years of reflection that religion has won 
her way to a rightful place among the 
sciences. 

There is no such thing as a warfare 
between sciences. Chemistry has no 
quarrel with physics; astronomy and 
mathematics live together in perfect 
harmony, are indeed necessary to each 
other's existence; biology would be 
impossible without psychology, and 
geology is the basis of reality for them 
all. A science is by no means so formi- 
dable a thing as we are accustomed to 
think. It is merely an orderly state- 
ment of things naturally related to each 
other. When all the sciences, physical 
and metaphysical, are properly under- 
stood they will be seen to treat of facts 
closely woven together into a unity. 



This unity is what we call the universe. 
The attempt to construct this unity 
through the proper understanding of all 
the sciences is the task of philosophy. 
Theology is one of the metaphysical 
sciences. It deals with the facts of 
religion. It is, therefore, absurd ever 
to speak of the warfare between science 
and religion. They are parts of the 
same whole. The difficulty has risen 
in the past from the fact that both 
theology and science have been too 
dogmatic. Science has too often rushed 
breathlessly from its investigations to 
announce a final theory of the universe, 
which has practically excluded the con- 
siderations of theology. 

Theology, on the other hand, has 
refused to investigate scientifically, 
and with characteristic arrogance has 
denied audience to the natural sciences. 
The logical result has been a warfare 
between the votaries of each. In each 
case the difficulty arose from too hasty 
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conclusions. It is never safe to settle 
a matter until all the evidence is in. 
The natural and the theological sci- 
ences have never been at war. Their 
misguided votaries frequently have been. 

We are now coming to see, because 
of a better understanding between 
these two great departments of knowl- 
edge, that the physical and the meta- 
physical sciences are mutually supple- 
mentary. This has been brought about 
by the increasing willingness of theology 
to examine the results of natural science, 
and to the extension of natural studies 
into new fields. Science now recog- 
nizes that the physical universe is by 
no means the limit of its domain. 
Facts are no longer limited by their 
reduction to pounds, inches, and velo- 
cities. There are other senses, so to 
speak, besides the physical senses which 
can register facts and forces. One of 
the hopeful signs of the times is this 
twofold drift of science toward religion, 
and of religion toward science. 

It is safe to say that when science 
shall be able to utter itself in elemental 
terms, its conclusions, to say the least 
of them, will in no sense be found to 
disagree essentially with the conclusions 
of theology, stated in terms of universal 
science. Much patient work remains 
to be done on both sides, but I predict 
that in the next generation there will 
be such refining and purifying of both 
theology and science, that the result 
I have named will become a reality. 

Perhaps the greatest bone of conten- 
tion between science and theology has 
been the matter of revelation. Science 
declares that its field is the order of the 
universe as it exists at any given 
moment. It cannot base any conclu- 



sions upon ideas which do not in some 
way yield to experiment and investiga- 
tion. Laws are immutable. Cause and 
effect always coexist. What, therefore, 
is claimed as a fact ought to yield to 
experiment. This is certainly a reason- 
able attitude if one accepts the premises 
implied, but the physical universe is an 
immensely larger thing now than it was 
thirty years ago. To mention only one 
fact, the mental sciences have forced 
an entirely new section of facts upon 
natural sicence. In this respect alone 
some such word as "spiritual" must 
find its way into the vocabulary of 
science. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search would have been unthinkable 
thirty-five years ago. All such asser- 
tions of fact as are made by this society 
would have been referred to the depart- 
ment of neurology. It is therefore plain 
that natural science must take cogni- 
zance of facts both in the material and 
in the non-material universe. It is along 
this tiny vein that I think rich deposits 
will be found before long. 

On the other hand, theology has not 
been satisfied to remain intrenched 
behind revelation. It is not enough 
now to say in support of any theological 
theory, "Thus saith the Lord." Rever- 
ent thinkers are beginning to see that 
however mysterious and real revelation 
may be, it ought to be able to justify 
itself by something other than fiat. If 
the great experiences of religion cannot 
yield to orderly statement like the facts 
in other fields of science, there is every 
just reason to suspect their validity. It 
will therefore be a contribution to both 
theology and science if contact can be 
established at one point or another. It 
is my belief that they both start from 
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the same basis and, to a considerable 
extent, proceed by the same method, and 
in many cases reach the same general 
conclusions. So far as I can see there 
is no valid reason why the differences 
which exist, and, in the nature of the 
case must exist, may not ultimately be 
explained, first, by the difference of 
material treated, and second, by re- 
statement in larger terms, of the con- 
clusions already reached in each field. 

By the first I mean merely that what 
we call matter and spirit are widely 
divergent to our comprehension. All 
the laws of matter cannot be paralleled 
by laws of the spirit. The tangible 
and the intangible, while parts of the 
same whole, cannot ever be wholly 
expressed in terms of each other. The 
sap in a very real sense is the tree, but 
we cannot see leaves, roots, and branches 
in the sap. That spiritual thing we call 
life is not translatable into physical 
organs. The life is more than any 
tangible embodiment of it. There is, 
however, a natural law in the spiritual 
world. Otherwise the spiritual world 
would be unnatural, and this to both 
scientists and thoughtful theologians is 
unthinkable. 

In a remarkable article in the Journal 
of Religious Psychology, Vol. I, President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
has this to say: 

Certain it is that the doctrine, not only 
of inspiration, but even of revelation, needs 
a form of restatement that is more conso- 
nant with psychic facts Faith is 

shown to be one of the supreme words in 
the vocabulary of the soul, the bearer of 
the unseen world of the morally ideal and 
the organ of that best part of history, which 
is not yet written because it has not yet 



occurred Scripture is coming to be 

slowly revealed as the chief practical text- 
book of the race in a large ethnic psychology 
that reaches to the depths and does not 
so scrupulously confine itself, as do so many 
of its modern academic expositions, to the 
surface phenomena of psychic life. Prayer, 
too, is almost a category of the heart, not 
only a passion of many savages whose 
lives center in it, but also of the devotees 
of even a religion like Buddhism which 
gives it no object and provides no place 

for it in its cult Biology has lately 

given the world a new conception of death 
and its function in the world, which teems 
with possibilities for religion which are only 
just beginning to be exploited. More 
perhaps than anything else, modern psychic 
study emphasizes sin and evil as the church 

grows euphemistic about them We 

cannot here characterize or perhaps even 
name all the old problems that are begin- 
ning to glow with new light like the baby 
faces awaiting incarnation on the canvases 
of the old masters. 

If we may not entirely agree with Mr. 
Gilbert K. Chesterton that science and 
religion are approaching each other with 
the speed of a locomotive, we may at 
least point out that there are many 
grounds for mutual tolerance, and for 
the hope of an ultimate happy under- 
standing. 

What then shall be the basis of comity 
between science and theology? Pre- 
vious differences must not deter us here. 
Traditional animosities must be for- 
gotten. We must start from a common 
basis. We are to ask, first of all: What 
is the basis of science ? What is the ulti- 
mate reality to which all experiment and 
observation lead ? Beyond all the observ- 
able reactions in the field of science, 
past all the laws which reveal the order 
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of phenomena in the physical universe, 
lies the great fact of mystery. The 
array of these reactions and laws in all 
departments of science is bewildering. 

As we think of the single science of 
chemistry, that most universal and inti- 
mate of all the sciences, compassing as 
it does heaven and earth, including in its 
domain star dust and thought-processes, 
its lines run unchallenged throughout 
the universe. To the scientist all is 
order and harmony. The relation and 
interrelation among substances is unfail- 
ing and accurate, and can be expressed 
in algebraic terms, and yet behind all 
these certainties lies the impenetrable 
mystery. 

The ultimate fact of chemistry is what 
we call affinity. Certain substances 
possess attractions for certain other 
substances. Still other substances repel 
them, and are repelled by them. What 
is this affinity ? Why this regularity of 
attraction and repulsion ? Not a chem- 
ist on earth has yet been able to answer. 
Chemical substances behave thus and 
so because they behave thus and so. A 
woman's reason is at last found to be 
scientific. The same may be said of 
every other science. Certain definite 
reactions can be observed and tabulated. 
Certain laws can be easily deduced from 
these phenomena, but the very accuracy 
of these conclusions leads us more swiftly 
to the mystery itself. 

When science insists that it be left 
to the consideration of facts, this very 
mystery is the first and the last fact 
which it must encounter. Behind all 
the phenomena of all the physical 
sciences lie forces intelligent, irresistible, 
and mysterious. They are none the 
less real because mysterious. In their 



activities these forces yield themselves 
to real and regular expression. While 
we may never know what is their essence, 
we may always know how they behave. 

Science, therefore, has a very exten- 
sive and a very real function, though 
it may never be able to explain the 
source or the essence of the very 
material which it handles. It becomes 
plain, then, that religion and theology 
must not be ruled out of court, because 
in the process of their elaboration they 
encounter unanswered questions. When 
science speaks of a physical force to 
which may be attributed the evolution 
of the universe and of man, it is but say- 
ing in another way what the theologian 
long since said in an attempt to explain 
the order of creation: "In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth." 
This is little different from declaring 
that in the beginning was motion, vortex, 
or force. The scientist himself declares, 
and this upon a basis of investigation, 
that this force possesses intelligence, and 
works in definite ways which may not 
be contravened; that by the operation 
of this force upon small beginnings the 
present order of the world was built up. 
He declares that this force working upon 
nebulous material gradually provided 
the astronomical systems, that by some 
process not yet discovered life emerged 
in an infinitesimal cell from which the 
entire fabric of physical life was built. 

Professor Bergson assures us that 
even intellect is the product of creative 
physical evolution. To quote his own 
words: "We think matter." Whether 
there be a definite plan or not, this force 
which the scientist postulates is there- 
fore responsible for the existing order in 
the universe. Matter, organism, mind, 
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and personality are the creations of this 
force. 

The theologian merely accepts in 
more definite form what the material 
scientist declares. He merely says that 
a force cannot create anything greater 
than itself, and, therefore, having been 
taught by the scientist to recognize 
intelligence and personality in the source 
of all things, he is justified in believing 
in a personal, intelligent, providential 
God. 

If this does not prove the existence 
of the Christian's God, it at least leaves 
Christian theology where science is left. 
The only difference is a difference of 
terms. Science no longer declares boast- 
fully that it does not believe what it 
cannot define. In a characteristic para- 
graph, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton writes: 

Much of our modern difficulty, in 
religion and other things, arises merely 
from this, that we confuse the word "inde- 
finable" with the word "vague." If some- 
one speaks of a spiritual fact as indefinable, 
we promptly picture something misty, a 
cloud with indeterminate edges. However, 
this is no rare event in commonplace logic. 
The thing that cannot be defined is the first 
thing; the primary fact. It is our arms 
and legs, our pots and pans, that are inde- 
finable. The indefinable is the indispu- 
table. The man next door is indefinable, 
because he is too actual to be defined, and 
there are some to whom spiritual things 
have the same fierce and practical proximity; 
some to whom God is too actual to be de- 
fined. 

The point is that knowledge and 
mystery not only exist side by side, but 
that the comprehensible issues directly 
from the incomprehensible. Jesus was 
trying to say something like this when 
he said to Nicodemus: "The wind 



bloweth where it listeth. Thou hearest 
the sound thereof but thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth." In a word then, both in science 
and in religion, mystery does not in- 
validate the fact. 

There is another point at which the 
similarity of science and theology is 
striking. To each there are two distinct 
departments; the first is investigation, 
and the second is theory. Science is not 
a sum total of approved facts; that 
would make of science a rubbish heap. 
Bricks and mortar never made a house. 
Theory is absolutely necessary to enable 
us to make our way among the facts. 
The theory serves to explain and utilize 
existing facts, and to enable the scientist 
to infer the existence of other facts. 

A large proportion of scientific dis- 
coveries has been the direct outcome of 
imaginative theory. As Professor Pea- 
body puts it, science has progressed by 
a series of well-ordered guesses. It is 
well to remember that the approved 
facts of science never change, but that 
the approved theories are changing every 
hour. This is where a great deal of our 
difficulty resides. We feel that we must 
accept not only the facts which have been 
demonstrated, but also the theories 
which the reigning scientific authorities 
pronounce correct. 

There has grown up consequently 
in the field of science what Sir Oliver 
Lodge calls the "orthodoxy" of science. 
This is a perfectly natural process, but 
the dangers of it have been amply 
demonstrated during the past few years. 
It was not long ago, for example, that 
the atom was the inviolable unit of 
matter. In fact and in conception 
nothing could serve to reduce the atom 
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to lower terms. It has become our 
mournful experience to stand by while 
the atom has been shattered into infini- 
tesimal pieces. First it was the ion, and 
then the corpuscle, and now the vortex 
which have done the nefarious business. 
And yet science has not been shaken; in 
its permanent department where the 
facts are, there has been no disturbance. 
It is only in the disposition that confu- 
sion has run riot. The types are all 
intact. The excited compositors have 
only spelled the word wrong. That can 
easily be changed. As Professor Peabody 
puts it, there is a difference between 
seeing the fact and seeing into the 
fact. 

It is well to remember two things 
in this connection; first, there are large 
untraversed areas in the universe which 
will serve to throw light in the future 
upon our present problems. We must 
patiently await the results of their 
exploration. It is impossible to form 
final conclusions on insufficient evidence. 
Science faces the future with heroic 
hopefulness, and the long list of rejected 
theories which mark her onward march 
is only an added evidence of her con- 
fidence in reaching the final goal of 
truth. 

The second thing to remember is that 
investigation and generalization are two 
different functions. It is rarely that a 
single man is expert in both. The 
qualities which enable a man to plan 
and to await the unfolding of phenomena 
may not be the same qualities which 
would be invoked in setting a universe 
in order. The miner and the minter 
call for two different disciplines. These 
two things, therefore, are necessary to 
science: fact and theory. The fact 



is God's, and never changes; the theories 
are man's, and change incessantly. 

It is precisely the same in the field of 
theology. To be specific, in the Chris- 
tian system there are certain facts which 
must be accounted for. Whether it 
can be proved historically or not that 
Jesus ever lived, it is certain that the 
cult of Jesus has existed for many cen- 
turies. It is also indisputable that 
members of this cult exhibit certain 
definite effects of their faith. Changes 
of character, changes in temperament, 
direction given to careers, and the im- 
planting or educing of certain virtues 
and activities have certainly taken place. 
The theologian attempts to collate all 
the facts in the history of the cult, and 
in the development of the experiences 
of its members. As a result of this 
effort he has formulated a system of 
doctrine derived from the Bible, the 
history of the church, Christian litera- 
ture, and the experiences of Christians. 
This is his theory of the whole matter. 
When this theory is accepted by the 
Christian church at large, it becomes the 
orthodoxy of the church. As is well 
known, there have been many ortho- 
doxies of the past widely differing among 
themselves. It means much for us to 
see that here, as in science, the facts 
and the theories are of different orders. 
The facts of Christian truth are God's, 
and cannot be altered. The disposition 
of these facts into theories is man's, and 
may change at any time. The tragedy 
of our church life has always been that 
Christians have been unwilling to dis- 
sever the truth from the authoritative 
statement of the truth. 

As in science, the rejected theories 
mark the advance of thought. Here 
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again the case is no different with theol- 
ogy from what it is with science. The 
fact is that neither can afford to be dog- 
matic. Both must prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good, while stead- 
fastly setting their faces toward the 
light. Is there not hope then that we 
may see at no distant date something 
that answers to a scientific theology? 

So far I have tried to show the similar- 
ity of basis and method, which theology 
bears to science. It now becomes the 
supreme question whether theology deals 
with realities as confessedly science does. 

Modern psychology has furnished an 
entirely new apologetic for the Christian 
faith. Heretofore the Christian faith 
has been vindicated largely upon a basis 
of history, and the authenticity of its 
Scriptures. If the Bible could be proved 
true, Christians felt secure. If not, 
there would always hang a dismal cloud 
over the faith. For this reason the 
modern critical and historical methods 
wrought havoc among the faithful. The 
storm raged around such strongholds as 
inspiration, authenticity, historicity, etc. 

It cannot at this moment be said 
with absolute assurance that every 
one of the questions raised in regard 
to these things has been satisfactorily 
answered. Mathematical demonstra- 
tion is as far away as it ever was. There 
are, however, certain facts and forces at 
work in Christianity which operate 
much after the fashion of scientific facts 
and forces. These are embodied in 
certain doctrines which have become 
dynamic. We have seen that compre- 
hensible reactions may emanate from 
an inscrutable mystery. For example, 
while chemistry is mathematically ac- 
curate upon one side, namely, that of its 



activities, the source of its activities 
remains as deep a mystery as ever. We 
know that certain substances will unite 
to form certain other substances. Hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and sulphur, under 
different conditions, will form certain 
other compounds. We have yet to 
explain, however, the mysterious thing 
called affinity which makes these sub- 
stances behave in this fashion. 

The doctrine of the incarnation which 
declares that in some way God became 
man is as utterly unthinkable a philo- 
sophical proposition as could well be 
conceived. And yet, are there not 
far-reaching and definite reactions that 
can be traced as a result of the belief of 
this doctrine upon the human race? 
Grant that we have called the thing by 
a wrong name, is it not one of the imme- 
diate ideas which have contributed to the 
spiritual evolution of mankind? Is it 
not significant also that the high-water 
mark of this ancient doctrine was 
reached in the person of Jesus, and that 
the history of Christianity, and of its 
influence upon mankind, is directly 
traceable to this belief that God came 
in human flesh ? 

It would be hard to conceive of a 
universal religion such as Christianity 
claims to be without this central figure 
of Deity. Let us assume that no satis- 
factory philosophical theory of the deity 
of Jesus will ever be forthcoming. If 
we reject all orthodox views of the deity 
of Jesus, we only magnify the miracle, 
not dispose of it. If Jesus was only a 
man, it is conceded that he drew more 
heavily than all others upon the fund 
of deity, and became the "way -shower" 
for humanity. If he does not stand 
between God and us, but stands with 
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us in the common quest, this is to bring 
God even nearer. At all events, how- 
ever analyzed, the person of Jesus has 
served to stimulate immeasurably man's 
faith in the dealings of God with him. 
The fact of belief in the incarnation and 
the fact of its influence have been amply 
demonstrated. Here is a dynamic idea 
which, like wisdom, is justified of her 
children. The identity of God with his 
creation is the most tremendous of all 
facts. Is it, therefore, fair that the 
scientist should cause the Christian fact 
to wait outside until a theory be pro- 
duced which shall satisfy him as to its 
reasonableness? The scientific world 
at this moment is busy with radioactive 
substances. As usual the facts precede 
the theories. No school of science at 
this moment can give an adequate theory 
of radioactivity. No one questions the 
reality of radium, however. 

Much the same thing can be said 
about the cross of Jesus. No thought- 
ful man is entirely satisfied with any 
theory of the atonement. After all are 
enunciated there are large areas still 
untraversed. There are other ways to 
prove its validity than the merely 
philosophical. Whatever may be said 
as to the impossiblity of this or that 
explanation of the atonement, the fact 
is that through the centuries millions 
of sinful men have found relief from sin 
at the foot of the cross. The whole 
outlook of millions of men has been 
changed under the dominance of the 
sacrificial idea. All that is involved 
in love and sacrifice is here focused, and 
to be in its atmosphere means trans- 
formation. 

Let science prove, if it can, that every 
dogmatic theory concerning the atone- 



ment is futile. Science can never render 
nugatory the fact of the operation of 
this idea upon the race. As in science, 
so in theology, out of the mystery comes 
the certainty. 

In the same way the fact of regenera- 
tion may be treated. Modern psychol- 
ogy is doing notable work in just this 
department of theology. It is gradually 
deducing for us a dynamic theology 
which will justify the ways of God to 
man. We are beginning to see then that 
there is a law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, making us free from the law of 
sin and death. The new apologetic 
undertakes single-handed to prove the 
essential contentions of Christianity. 
It believes in the commerce between God 
and the human soul, which is religion. 
Its primary concern is just here. It will 
some day, I verily believe, prove in a 
new way that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 

The ultimate foundations of the 
Christian faith will not rest in history 
or in the Bible alone. Both of these 
will be seen to be expressions of some- 
thing larger and more vital proceeding 
from the very heart of the Father him- 
self. The Bible is not the sole ground 
of our confidence. Christian history 
does much, but traditions are never 
safe. By the new apologetic, in addition 
to the assurance and comfort which 
come from the Bible and history, there 
is the more intimate and satisfying con- 
tact with God through vitalized ideas. 

There is, as Professor James says, "a 
certain important deliverance in which 
religions all appear to meet. It con- 
sists of two parts, first an uneasiness 
and second its solution. The uneasiness 
reduced to its simplest terms is a sense 
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that there is something wrong about us 
as we naturally stand. The solution 
is a sense that we are saved from the 
wrongness by making proper connection 
with the higher powers." Are these 
higher powers merely extensions of our 
subconscious selves? Professor James 
answers: "That which produces effects 
within another reality must be termed 
a reality itself, so I feel as if we had no 
philosophic excuse for calling the unseen 
or mystical world unreal." The actual 
"inflow of energy in the faith-state 
and the prayer-state" is a phenomenon 
as tangible as any reaction in the physi- 
cal universe. 

If theology, therefore, can in the 
senses I have named be fairly called 
scientific, it becomes at once imperative 
that we find, at all cost, a scientific 
method by which to give it expression. 
A scientific attitude toward the Scrip- 
tures will be the first step in the process. 
The theologian has usually approached 
the Scriptures from the side of specula- 
tive reason. The truth vindicated itself 
in idea. God revealed himself in a 
system of thought by which he justi- 
fied his ways to men. Facts merely 
pointed to the ideas, at most were but 
the symbols of ideas. The facts would 
perish but the system would remain. 
The reality, therefore, was intellectual. 
Now, it is perfectly clear that the early 
church did not so regard the matter at 
all. In the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
periods Christianity was intensely 
phenomenal. There seemed to be for 
the most part utter disregard of the 
reasons why or for, in the tremendous 
happenings which were absorbing the 
attention. A dynamic had been released 
among men and the chief thing was this 



fact and its reactions. The blind man 
whose cure was wrought by Jesus, and 
the apostle Paul, in spite of his large 
theological efforts, occupied common 
ground in the appreciation of values. 
The former was intellectually satisfied 
by the fact — " Whereas I was blind — now 
I see." The latter in the first chapter 
of I Cor. boldly announces the failure of 
philosophy and declares that God had 
made foolish the wisdom of the world. 
To him, the fact verified the idea. "To 
us who are being saved it is the power 
of God." " Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God." The clinching 
arguments in the eighth chapter of 
Romans are all facts. It is "the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus"; the 
sonship of men is pragmatical — " as many 
as are led by the spirit of God." "The 
Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God," the whole 
argument ending in the glorious climax; 
"If God is for us, who is against us!" 
The apostolic method consisted, to use 
the words of Professor James, in the 
"attitude of looking away from first 
things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities; and of looking toward last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts." To 
the theologian as to the scientist the 
starting-point is the phenomenon. Here 
is a point of departure beyond which 
lie alluring areas of freshness for the 
theologian, the preacher, and the Chris- 
tian. The Scriptures abound in passages 
which are easily susceptible of sane, sci- 
entific treatment. Sometimes the New 
Testament writers use the actual terms 
which science, centuries later, adopted. 
Rom. 12:2 is a veritable mine of bio- 
logical truth. Here are conformity to 
environment, transformism by combi- 
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nation of inner as well as outer forces, 
creative evolution regulated by will, and 
the fact of God. 

The colloquy with Nicodemus reveals 
the sureness of Jesus in his handling 
of great subjects. Great scientific prin- 
ciples are uttered repeatedly. If vs. 6, 
"That which is born of the flesh, etc.," 
does not set limits to the variation of 
species, it at least remains for natural 
evolution to prove the contrary. In 
spite of Professor Bergson we are not 
yet quite sure that "we think matter." 
The new birth of the soul is paralleled by 
the conversion of soil into plant life. 
The very fundamental standpoint of 
science is taken by Jesus — in vs. 8: 
"The wind bloweth — thou canst not 
tell." Science declares that it knows 
forces by the way they act, not by 
understanding of their essence. Here 
theology takes its place beside science 
in frankly admitting its mysteries and 
stoutly defending their known reactions. 
Lastly, vs. 21 ought to be inscribed over 



the entrance of every laboratory in the 
world: " He that doeth the truth cometh 
to the light." Here is the gospel of 
experiment, of investigation, the induc- 
tive method of the intellect and of the 
soul. The New Testament is not an 
academic but a dynamic and phenomenal 
record of God's dealings with men. Its 
wisdom and meaning he in the experi- 
ences recorded, not in the system of 
ideas set forth. If every argument put 
forth by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment should fall to the ground in the 
light of advancing knowledge, it would 
be but the removal of the drapery which 
would serve to bring out more clearly 
the majestic figure of truth. It is not a 
system of ideas with which we are pri- 
marily concerned. It is commerce with 
God which we must know about. The 
Bible is nothing if it be not the record 
of human converse with God. It is 
not ideas to conceive but relations to 
maintain. It is Christ in us the hope of 
glory. 
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Study V. 

Honesty is the foundation upon which 
the stability of our society rests. The 
business of the world is chiefly done on a 
basis of credit and depends upon the 
fidelity with which contracts are met, 



Honesty 

often calling for the payment of money 
many days or months after the goods are 
delivered. Men deposit their money 
in banks with full confidence that they 
will receive it with interest whenever 



